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and that it will be brought about by education and by selec- 
tion through marriage. These two factors, of course, act in quite 
different ways. Education, on the view of the non-transmissi- 
bility of acquired characters, can do nothing to raise the general 
level of innate capacity, its effect can only be permanent by 
becoming part of the social inheritance. With regard to the 
other factor, it is a relief to notice that Dr. Wallace has no 
fatuous dreams of men and women taking the advice of ex- 
perts as to whom they are to marry; he believes that selection 
will come into operation when an improved social system renders 
all women economically and socially free to choose. Mr. J. A. 
Hobson contributes a suggestive essay on "Character and So- 
ciety." He draws a picture of the ideal man of the future, 
being careful to preserve a balance between the more social and 
the more individual qualities. The first characteristic of this 
man will be self-respect, which must be founded on a recogni- 
tion of justice in the political and economic order. This self- 
respect, however, easily falls into self-assertiveness, and needs 
to be corrected by a "socialization" of the will. In his remarks 
on the future development of the family and on the use of leisure 
Mr. Hobson is very sound. His concluding reflections on the 
continuity of nature present an interesting contrast to Dr. Wal- 
lace 's view that the universe was made for the sake of man. The 
remaining contributions are by Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Harold 
Begbie, and Dr. Emil Reich; they are distinctly inferior to the 
first two. 

London, England. J - B - Patnb - 

Vital Lies : Studies of Some Varieties of Recent Obscurantism. 
By Vernon Lee. London: John Lane, 1912. Two vols., pp. 
xxii, 262; 217. 

I am entirely at one with the author of this book in disliking 
and distrusting the anti-intellectual reaction which is so promi- 
nent a feature of much recent thought. William James 's conten- 
tion that truth is man-made, — that "you can say of it [an 
opinion] either that it is useful because it is true, or, it is true 
because it is useful. Both these phrases mean exactly the same 
thing"; his suggestion that the sub-conscious part of our minds 
gives us intimations of the true nature of reality which are de- 
nied to normal consciousness; the Bergsonian glorification of 
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instinct and action at the expense of intelligence; Father 
Tyrrell's theory of the symbolical value of religious ideas, which, 
because they satisfy our moral and mystical needs, are supposed 
to be in some way evidences for the truth of Christianity; Mr. 
Ernest Crawley's anthropological apologia for religion, accord- 
ing to which we ought to teach Christianity and to defend it 
against socialists, because the religious practices of primitive 
men were the means by which useful moral qualities were de- 
veloped ; M. Georges Sorel 's belief in the unique efficacy of myth 
as such, — a belief which made him write a book to say that the 
Syndicalist's ideal of a general strike is unrealizable, and ought 
for that very reason to be preached to the working classes: I 
agree in deploring all these views and in thinking them based 
upon fallacies. At the same time I doubt whether there is, as 
the title "Vital Lies" implies, any one fallacy at the bottom of 
them all. If there be, it is very hard to discover and state 
clearly; and the chief fault of the book seems to me the 
author's failure to see the necessity of doing this. One result 
of this failure is that she is sometimes betrayed into unfairness 
to opponents. 

It is scarcely fair, for instance, to William James and Father 
Tyrrell to group them as 'vital liars' in the same class with Mr. 
Crawley and M. Sorel. Crawley and Sorel hold, it seems (I 
have not read their books), that it always has been and still is 
a necessity of evolution that the mass of mankind should hold 
certain false beliefs. No false beliefs, they say, no progress; 
and they infer that the lies in question ought to be bolstered up. 
Now the position of James and Tyrrell is quite different from 
this. Neither of them advocates what he thinks false on the 
ground that it is necessary to life. Tyrrell thinks, and James 
inclines to think, that a transcendental reality is actually re- 
vealed in states of mystical emotion, and in them only ; and the 
Pragmatists hold that useful and satisfactory beliefs are true. 
Like most honest people, Vernon Lee feels that there is some- 
thing disreputable in propagating lies because, though known to 
be lies, they are thought useful; she says that this is to lower 
the standard of intellectual honesty and to destroy the credit 
of all teaching (ii, 182). Yet she admits (ii, 146) that delusions 
may sometimes be of immense utility, and in fact the position of 
such a writer as Sorel is much stronger than she seems willing 
to allow. It may well be that the persistence of certain emo- 
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tions is necessary to the well-being and progress of society, and 
that these emotions are inseparably connected with false beliefs. 
If so, the conclusion that we ought to support these beliefs 
cannot be lightly set aside, though I would not deny that it is a 
conclusion which deserves to be regarded with the greatest sus- 
picion. Meanwhile it does not seem just to fasten any odium of 
this kind upon James or Tyrrell. It is all very well to say 
that this is what comes of pattering with the truth, that Prag- 
matism is the root from which spring those dreadful flowers, 
Mr. Crawley and M. Sorel ; but we cannot hold the Pragmatists 
responsible until we have laid bare the fallacy common to all the 
examples of obscurantism. 

What, then, is this common fallacy? Vernon Lee takes it, I 
think, to be that they all set an excessive value on the instinctive, 
emotional, irrational elements in human nature. They under- 
estimate the importance of the intellect; and she often speaks 
as if the typical form which this error takes were the confusion 
of 'what is' with 'what ought to be,' or of 'I think' with 'I de- 
sire.' For her the universe is full of hard facts which often 
defeat our aspirations, and to which we have to adapt our- 
selves as best we can; she is impatient with all those slipshod 
minds which, from a mixture of laziness and dishonesty, will 
not recognize the objectivity of truth, and in one way or an- 
other subject it to desire. This she feels to be a betrayal of 
what is noblest in man, the hard-won supremacy of reason. But 
here there is some ambiguity. Even if it be true that the Prag- 
matists and Modernists do commit this particular fallacy of 
confusing thought with desire, there is no evidence that Crawley 
and Sorel commit it. And even if all four do set excessive value 
on emotion and instinct, the sort of value which they have in 
mind seems not to be the same. James and Tyrrell value these 
elements because they think them a surer guide to truth than 
reason is ; but that cannot be the reason why Crawley and Sorel 
value them, because they are either indifferent to the truth of 
the beliefs bound up with the vital emotions, or else actually 
think that the beliefs are false. 

The book, in short, though full of good points, especially 
in the polemic against Pragmatism, is not systematic enough. 
But it is extremely interesting as the expression of a rationalistic 
temperament. I said that the author was impatient with the 
mystical obscurantists; what is distinctive of her is, however, 
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that she is not merely impatient. She is too reeeptive and wide- 
minded for that, too sensitive to every wind of culture that 
blows. She may not have achieved the concentration of the pro- 
fessional philosopher, but she moves with familiar appreciation 
among the literatures and arts of all times and all countries, 
and shows a sympathy with diverse points of view which is rarely 
found in philosophers. In particular she has a profound emo- 
tional understanding — and this is most surprising in a ration- 
alist — of religious feelings, to the description of which she de- 
votes several moving pages (i, 245-250). She broods tenderly 
and wistfully over the immemorial delusions of mankind. Un- 
like the mischievous character in Ibsen's 'Wild-Duck,' from 
which her title comes, she would never go about pulling off peo- 
ple's wigs to reveal the nakedness of their heads. Only, when 
philosophers begin to argue that the wigs are real hair, it is too 
much for her, and the instincts of the lover of truth rise up in 
revolt. 
London, England. Sydney Waterlow. 

Ethics and the Family. By W. P. Lofthouse. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1912. Pp. xvi, 403. 

This book is written from what may roughly be called a social- 
istic point of view. Its method follows, in an important par- 
ticular, the method of Herbert Spencer. When its author 
would analyze the meaning and value of any social institution 
of our time, he is inevitably driven to consider 'primitive 
races' and 'savage tribes.' For example, we find (p. 302): 
"We must ask ourselves what is the place of religion in human 
life. This large question leads us inevitably back to that dim 
region in which we tried to discover the beginnings of the fam- 
ily." On page 58 we read: "Let us then advance into the 
strange jungle of primitive customs and ideas relating to the 
family, to see what can be learnt from them about its origins." 
The results of Mr. Lofthouse 's inquiries are, however, directly 
opposed to Mr. Spencer's conclusions. Family life at its best 
gives us the ideal towards which the State must move. "The 
predatory and competitive instincts (they cannot be separated) 
of which the orthodox economists constituted themselves the 
high priests must in the end, like another Philistine Dagon, 
bow before a holier and more fundamental power. It is the 



